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‘My friend Dudley would have been a very companionable fel- 
‘Yow, if he had not been born with a nose; but that unlucky 


_ The youths were also tender of my friend’s nose. 
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MY FRIEND'S NOSE, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original 





member was always leading him into a scrape. There was 
nothing very remarkable about this nose of my friend. It is 
true that it was rather larger than ordinary, and near the top 
of it was a hump, which might have led a careless observer to 
suppose it was a Roman nose ; but such was not the case. It 
was not decidedly a Roman nose, although it bore some resem- 
blance to one. When Dudley was at school, the protuberance 
of his nose was skinned by some accident, and his fellow-stu- 
dents sympathized so deeply with his misfortune that they fre- 
quently made mention of it, and drew the attention of each other 
to the wound. So far from evineing any gratitude for these 
little assiduities, Dudley, who was of a hot and hasty tempera- 
ment, evinced great impatience, whenever the feature was 
mentioned. Whether it was that his natural modesty recciled 
from being thus made an object of undivided attention, or that 
he possessed a sort of stoical fortitude which felt scandalized 
at the abundance of stir made about a trifling scratch, Iam un- 
able to say ; but certain it is that the extraordinary notoriety 
gained by his nose at the academy made a lasting impression 
upon his mind, so that, in after life, the said member was al- 
ways uppermost in his thoughts, and for the preservation of its 
honor he was willing to make any sacrifice. I have before 
said that there was nothing very remarkable about the nose it- 
self, yet my friend left the academy in the firm belief that the 
feature was destined to make a great noise in the world; and 
so it did; but it was bolstered into notice by my friend himself, 
who stood ever at its back, ready to push it forward in the world 
upon all occasions when he imagined it had received the notice 
of others. J think, however, that he was sometimes mistaken 
in regard to public epinion on the subject, and that neither his 
nose nor himself would have been thought of, in one case out 
of ten, if he had not bespoken patronage for the conspicuous 
organ. His nose was healed long before he left school, but the 
sympathy of the pupils was not of that evanescent kind which 
deserts the object of solicitude as soon as he recovers from his 
misfortunes. No —their little favorite was remembered, and, 
like Othello, was courted ‘for the dangers it had passed.’ In 
short, my friend’s nose was the talk of the whole school. 
There was nota boy of ten years belonging to the academy 
who could not take its outline upon his slate, and hold up the 
rude picture before the eyes of the proprietor of the original. 
If they met 
him in a narrow passage, they would hint that be had better 
turn his nose aside, in order that they might be able to pass him 
Without injuring it. But this careful consideration on their 





like Roman cement between bricks. This youth was Dudley. 
| Poor youth! He is gone. I watched his departing breath. I 
|saw him laid in the earth. His celebrated nose was covered 
up from mortal vision, never more to make its appearance until 
the resurrection morn. 

Dudley and I had been acquainted with each other about a 


ly for some time. I began to mistrust that bee was no > heuer 
than he should Le, or that he was travelling incog. on private 
business, and was anxious to escape observation. He said not 
a word until the stage stopped. The gentlemen all alighted, 
and entered the bar-room. I caught up a newspaper and was 
poring over some important article about the weather, when I 
felt a gentle tap on theshoulder. I looked up and the new pas- || month, when he called at my room one evening, and proposed 
senger stood before me. I thought the familiarity rather sin- calling with me to purchase some books. He wanted to get 
gular in so saturnine a personage, but as I am no stickler for || | something amusing, in order to chase away the gloom which 
artificial forms, I smiled graciously, and awaited his farther r|| his ‘continual persecutions’ had spread over his spirits. I con- 
movements. He beckoned me aside. I walked out with him | sented, and we walked out together. In passing the corner of 
toa piazza, much wondering what was his business with me.} a street, we observed several gentlemen conversing earnestly 
He assumed a pensive air, and in a low tone thus addressed || together about some important news that had just arrived by 
me: ‘Sir, you are a stranger to me, and I presume that you||the Southern mail. We paused a moment to gather some in- 
never saw me before.’ formation respecting it. One of the speakers happened to 

‘Not that I recollect,’ said I. ‘But I might have met you | mention — I presume — a member of congress, for he used the 
casually many times, and still have retained no recollection of || words, ‘a prominent member.’ Dudley jerked my arm, and 
your person.’ His countenance brightened up, but for what || drew me off to a short distance. 
reason I could not divine. ‘Do you know that man ?’ said he. 

‘Well,’ continued he, ‘ your looks had prepossessed me fa-|| ‘What man?’ inquired I. 
vorably with respect to your character and disposition, before||  ‘ You heard him, did you not? What would you advise me to 
you spoke. But why should you have proceeded in this busi-|\do in this matter? I am determined to make an example of 
ness so abruptly, and in a stage coach too, filled with passen-||/some one, in order to deter the others.’ 
gers? I appeal to youasa gentleman. I amevenwillingto|| ‘Explain yourself’ 
reason with you calmly on the subject, painful as it is.’ | ‘You heard the insinuation, surely,’ said my friend, 

‘I am willing to reason with you on any subject that you||the —the prominent member! I will not stand it, sir!? 
please to name,’ returned I. | cried I. ‘The person to whom you allude was 

‘You are aware, sir, that I can allude to but one subject.’ | speaking of a member of Congress.’ 

‘Iam wholly at a loss to understand you,’ said I. ‘Give me|| Dudley would not be convinced. He endeavored to approach 
some clue to your meaning— something that I can make a|/the group, notwithstanding my desperate attempts to retain 
handle of.’ jhim. When he found that I would not let him go, he fumed 

‘A handle, sir! You are injurious! Really, sir, I think || and raged awhile, and ended by blowing his nose vehemently, 
that no gentleman could conduct in this manner.’ ;in defiance of them. We passed on, and soon reached the 

‘T now entertained the belief that the young man wasinsane, || book-store. 
and had escaped from his friends, or a lunatic asylum. Ide-|| My friend called for something amusing. The young man 
termined to suggest this idea in the bar-room, and recommend || in the store handed down a book full of jests and repartees. 
that he should be forthwith secured. I simply replied, as I My friend glanced over its pages, and said it would not suit. 
turned away, well sir, we had better go and see if the stage|| He did not like wit that made an open profession of being wit. 
is ready. We can attend to this business at some other time.’ || It sometimes failed, and then it offended him. He hated false 








‘about 


‘Nonsense !’ 


‘ Nay — I would be satisfied with an apology,’ said he. | pretences. 
‘O yes,’ said I, being willing to humor his madness—‘I do}! ‘Have you ever read Tristram Shandy 2?’ said the youn 
7 ? ’ 5 5 | | 
apologize sincerely, and hope you will overlook my errors.’ |/ clerk. 


‘Then, sir, let us be friends,’ cried he, extending his hand,|}! Dudley answered in the negative. The book was handed 
’ ? ’ > = | y = 
‘and I will make you my confidant. Ihave suffered the bit-||}him,and he chanced to open at the chapter on noses. The 
] y | , 
terest anguish on account of the treatment which I have met}; young man was standing on a high three-legged stool. I saw 
| with from persons of all ranks and stations in life, froma sen-|| Dudley’s face redden. I knew not the cause. But sudden] 
: J 
ator down to a shoe-black. When you mentioned my nose to-|| his foot was raised— the stool was violently kicked from under 
day, in the stage’ — \the youth, and down he came on his seat upon the floor. The 
‘Your nose!’ exclaimed I. sudden movement — the clattering of the stool and a large phre- 
‘Yes, sir. When you held me up to the derision of the other} nological bust which was smashed to atoms— together with 
passengers’ — the exclamation of the lad, fora moment astounded me. But 














‘Stop a moment,’ said I, laying my hand on his arm. ‘ Be}| the youth arose, and rubbing the part affected by his fall, looked. 





part met with but a sorry return. My friend only stormed and 
fretted and vowed revenge. Their kindness was not to be cool- 
ed by menaces. They returned ‘ good for evil,’ and bore his 
rebukes with the utmost good nature. Now these things in- 
duced Dudley to suppose that his nose possessed some wonder- 
fulattraction, and I could never convince him to the contrary. 
When he left the school, he went before the public in the full 
belief that his nose would gain him celebrity. But what did 
the great world care for his nese 2 They had noses of their 
own to take care of. 
every description, and the hump on my friend’s nose, although 
ithad been as large as that on a camel’s bac k, would have been 

overlocked entirely, if he had not been disposed to make a 
mountain of a molchill. The first time that I fell in with Dud- 
ley, Iwas riding in a stage coach. We had stopped a moment 
totake in a passenger. The steps were let down, and a spruce 
Young man entered, He took his seat opposite to me. An old 
gentleman, who had been napping for the last balf hour, was 


awaked by the noise of the driver, as he smacked his whip and || 


Started his horses afresh. He looked round, rubbing his eyes, 
and said, ‘1 believe there are more of us bene than there were 
when I fell asleep. Am [right or am J wrong?’ 

‘Count noses, sir? said I unthinkingly, ‘and you will per- 
ceive that we have now an even number. There were but five 
of us, you know, when we left the hotel.’ 

Tobserved the stranger to redden, and he eyed me very sharp- 





They were accustomed to see noses of 


good enough to tell me on what occasion I mentioned your |! wildly and with open mouth, first at my friend and then at me 
nose, for you charge me with a piece of rudeness of which it is| for an explanation. 
impossible for me to be guilty.’ | ‘What is your name, sir?’ roared the enraged Dudley. 

‘If you have really forgotten,’ answered he, ‘I will tell you.|| ‘ My name is S———,’ answered the lad sulkily. 

You spoke of counting noses.’ | ‘ Then let me tell you, Mr. S———, that you are a confound- 

‘A mere common-place expression, my dear sir,’ said I. ‘I | ed impudent rascal !’ 
pardon your mistake. But it does appear to me that you are | The youth looked as if he could have returned the compli- 
uncommonly suspicious,’ ment without any remorse of conscience. 

‘ And have I not reason to be so,’ said he, ‘ when I am baited | ‘I do n’t know what you mean,’ said he; ‘but here is this 
}and encountered at every turn with some insinuation about the| thing which you have broken must be paid for — and — and,’ 
peculiar conformation of this feature? Nature made me what)! continued he, edging off, ‘ you may have to pay for something 
I am, and wherefore 1 am thus made the butt of every man, | 
woman, and child, I know not. I would give all the world if}! 
I had a nose like yours.’ || 





else too.’ 

‘I did not intend to break his bust,’ said Dudley, turning to 
/me —‘but people who live in glass houses must be careful 
It was his own proposal, sir —he 


He then told me about his adventure at the academy, and || ‘how they throw stones. 
ended by saying with great gravity, that I was the first person || | offered me the book.’ 
\to whom he had told the history of his sufferings that had not | ‘What do you find objectionable in it?’ inquired I. 
| | laughed i in his face during the recital. I felt this compliment|| is certainly amusing.’ 
more because it was partly undeserved ; for, although I had|| ‘I am surprised that you should ask,’ 
‘not laughed aloud, yet I am certain that the pincers of a cob-||‘ Look, and judge for yourself,’ 
'bler never clinched sole-leather with so desperate a gripas that|| I at once perceived where the fault lay, and frankly told him 
with which my teeth, during his narration, while my breast||that he had done wrong. But the book-seller himself now 
ached, and there was nota hair on my head that enjoyed any||came in. One glance told him that there had been a difficulty. 
more rest than a thistle during the shock of an earthquake. I,|| He looked inquiringly at Dudley, whose flushed countenance 
| however, discovered much candor and good feeling in the un- betrayed him as the offender. 
|fortunate young man, and a friendship grew up between us, | ‘I should advise you,’ said Dudley, ‘to instruct your young 





* Sterne 


returned Dudley. 
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man how to treat customers, when they du you the favor to 
call.’ 


‘He is an inexperienced lad from the country,’ replied the || 
other, looking down at the broken plaister —‘ but what is his | 
offence, sir ?’ 


| 

‘He has insulted me about’ — 
‘Did you insult this gentleman, Stephen?’ said the ame 
| 





seller sharply. 
‘Tam sure I did not,’ said the lad. ‘But he knocked me off 


make an insidious attack upon my nose ?’ 


| 

‘Your nose, sir!’ | 
‘Yes, nose, sir, nose — my nose!’ | 
‘I'll leave it to this gentleman if I ever lifted my hand once,’ || 
said the lad, looking in my face beseechingly. 1 


‘Very true, very true, my boy,’ said I. ‘ There has been a| 
small mistake here.’ {| 

‘A mistake !’ said the bookseller. ‘ A great mistake I should | 
think, for a gentleman to imagine that a boy had dealt him a/| 
blow on the nose, when you witness that he did not even lift |; 
his hand!’ 


Dudley now sprang forward, with flashing eyes, and trium- | 
phantly held the open book before the face of the bookseller, 
who recoiled several steps, and looked alternately at Dudley 
and myself, as if he thought we had conspired to amuse our- | 
selves at his expense. I threw some change on the counter, | 
which acted upon the bookseller like a charm, and while the | 
whale was diverted by the tub, I forced Dudley away with me, 
storming and swearing most violently, and declaring that he 
believed the bookseller had concerted the whole plan of the in-| 
sult himself. 

A few weeks after this adventure, Dudley informed me very 
confidentially, that he had seen a young person of the other 
sex, for whom he felt a great deal of tenderness. I was selfish | 
enough to regret it, for Dudley was the only intimate I had, 
and, notwithstanding his hasty disposition, he was a very good 
fellow, when his nose was not in the way. I saw the lady my- 
self, and was certainly satisfied with his choice. She was 
quite young —not more than sixteen — and appeared to be a 
very gentle, ingenious, and sensible girl. She was also pretty. | 
Dudley went ahead with his courtship, and every thing prom- 
ised a prosperous result. But my friend had not yet popped the | 
question — yet did I feel confident that if the fair Louisa was | 
not deceitful, she would not hesitate a moment to give him an || 
answer according to his wishes. li 

They had known each other for three months. I had seen | 
but little of Dudley during all that time, and whenever I did | 
see him, his mind was so full of languishing blue eyes, small |) 
ankles, and soft, rich lips, that he was unto meas an alien. At'| 
length he imagined his hour had come. He paid particular 
attention to his dress on that morning. _ He looked in the little |! 
glass, which hangs in my room, frequently. He carefully | 
picked a speck of lint from his indispensables—he curled a 
lock of hair into a most imposing wreath — shook his head as | 
his eye feil npon his prominent proboscis, and, being all ready, || 
he started off to make the offer of himself to the no less enamn- 
ored Louisa. She sat laughingly in a large rocking-chair — || 
her feet on a small stool, the brass nails of which were endeav- || 
oring to vie with the brightness of her eyes. He drew a chair || 
to her side. His countenance was portentous —his brow was || 
heavy with the mighty thoughts within. His towering nose || 
loomed up like Ztna before an eruption. The single-hearted || 
Louisa felt that something decisive was about to take place. | 
She quivered in every joint—her eyes were cast down —she| 
looked toward her little white handkerchief which had fallen | 
at her feet, not because she wanted it, but because she was | 
fearful the trifling accident would betray her agitation. At | 
another time, Dudley would have made a graceful bend of his || 
body, recovered the handkerchief at one swoop, and deposited || 
it in the custody of its proper owner. But this was nota time i 
for trifles. The fate of two human beings was to be decided 
by a word. i! 

‘ Louisa!’ began he abruptly. | 

‘Well, C , said she. Dudley was thrown back a little | 
by this answer — it was so formal, so constrained. It was evi- | 

| 


| 
} 
| 
| 








dent tuat she expected something particular, and had notart | 
enough to hide her thought. ! 
who are all so meek and condescending, do by your kindness— | 
pity, perhaps, would be the better word — enconrage us to hope || 
a great deal; to aspire to be good, or, what is the same thing 
to mate ourselves with angels. 


| 
‘I have sometimes thought,’ said he, ‘that your gentle sex, | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
. . . ! 
‘ Lovisa now saw it was time for her to speak, and under the || 
guise of gaiety, with both fluttering heart and fluttering voice, | 
said —‘ Our sex are all angels, you know, until after— hem!’ || 
She looked down and blushed, for the word ‘ marriage’ was on | 


the tip of her tongue, and she recollected that Dudley had not | 
yet used it. Therefore she caught back the word with one of || 
those gentle ahems which young ladies often use in times of dif- 


ficulty. | 
‘ Tell me, Louisa,’ said he, now taking the tips of her fingers || 


| consulted on the subject. I suppose I must lay the business be- | 


| ed. 


|}agined his nose had obtained, but who now firmly believed | 


‘as the coup de main wherewith to give him a final rebuff. 


others against the rock on which he was wrecked. But my tale 





upon his warm palm—‘can I hope that you will consent to 
leave your comfortable home, and share the destiny of your de- 
voted and ardent admirer ?’ 

The matter was not fairly placed before Louisa, and she 
gave a low assent, but fearing that she had too svon yielded, 
she added in a laughing tone, —‘ You know I have half a dozen 
maiden aunts who will ccnsider themselves privileged to be 


fore them and go by their decision. I must take their advice.’ 
Dudley smiled but said nothing. 
‘I must take the ayes and noes, as they say at the hall, I sup- | 








pose,’ continued she, still laughing, but in reality much agitat- | 


‘Eyes and nose, madam!’ said Dudley —‘ They talk thus — | 
where ?’ 

‘Nay, if you look thus at me, and speak so harshly, I must | 
overlook the ayes, and take only the nves, and let you go,’ said | 
Louisa. 

‘ Take the nose, and let me go!’ exclaimed the now frantic | 
Dudley, who had, up to this time, most studiously endeavored || 
to prevent Louisa trom discovering the celebrity which he im- | 





that she had been acquainted with the whole matter from the 
beginning, and had reserved the secret for the present occasion, 


Dudley fled from the house, roaring and storming through | 
the hall, to the great amazement of the servants and the aston- 
ishment of poor Louisa, whose untimely fate is too serious a 
matter to enlarge upon in this history. Poor Dudley, now 
driven to desperation, fell into bad habits. He drowned his 
sorrows in brandy. He became a bankrupt in purse, and an} 
invalid in body. His face was swollen, his eyes became in-, 
flamed, and his large nose was lit up like a beacon to warn | 


is growing serious. Alas! soam I! 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, 


Original. 








How deeply graven in the heart 
Each early image lies! 


How thrillingly in after years 
Such cherished visions rise! 


How well do I remember still 
The wild wood and the stream — 
The mansion where my father dwelt — 


The schoolhouse on the green — 


The merry group I daily met 
Down by the ruined wall, 

And one bright face that haunts me yet 
More vividiy than all -- 


The one who all my daily tasks 
And childish sperts partook — 

Who brought me lillies from the field, 
And pebbles from the brook — 


Who, when in childhood’s way wardness 
I spurned another’s rule, 

Would often guide my infant steps 
Unerringly to school — 


Who made me love the blackbird’s note, 
And list the cricket’s hum — 


Who hung my bonnet on the peg, 


And did my hardest sum — 


Who, when ovr daily task was done, 
My satchel kindly bore, 

Nor left me till [ safely gained 
My father’s distant door! 


How warm and vividly they rise, 
Those memories of the past — 

The flashing eye, the kindling cheek, 
As when I saw them last! 


And stili that name in after years 
Awoke a thrill of joy, | 

As mid a crowd I turned to meet 
The well-remembered boy. 


i} 

I looked upon a visage calin, || 
Cold, thoughtful, almost stern, H 
And felt the folly of a dream || 


How hard it is to learn! i} 


| 
1 


Mine died as he discussed champaigne, 
And talked of different ‘ brands,’ 

And warmed to more than eloquence 
On Eastern timber lands! 


REBECCA, 








THE RED CLOAK, 


Original. 
Tue period in which the society of Friends took their rise was 
marked by many striking and stirring events. The beheading 
of King Charles, the usurpation of Cromwell, the emigration of 











tendency to throw into the shade the remarkable comme 
ment and early progress of Quakerism. The Quakers differ. 
ed essentially from every sect then in existence. Their testi. 


ordinary of their tenets. It was an innovation upon the 


$n 
—$ 


the pilgrims, and all the personal fears, dangers and hardships 


which arose out of these leading historical events, have had a 


nee. 


mony against war of every description was not the least extra. 
gene- 
ral usages of society no less remarkable than if the sun had ap- 
peared at midnight, or the tiger had mated with the fawn. |, 
was not understvod by the peeple of that day, and does not ap- 
pear to be realized by the present generation. The doctrine of 


| non-resistance to evil is not, however, too sublimated for the 


creatures of time. No. There is something in it which is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the feelings of mankind when they see jt 
put in practice by others. It has blunted the tomahawk, and 
broken the arrow ofthe savage. It.hasshut the mouth of the 
lion, and drawn out the fangs of the tiger. God protects those 
who rely on his protection. It remains to bea truth that ‘ those 
who take up the sword shall perish by the sword” The Qua- 
kers were, therefore, early discovered to be a peculiar people 
—they were distinguished from all other men, and the adyen- 
tures through which some of them passed were calculated to 
astonish the world. It was during the life-time uf George Fox, 
the founder of the society of Friends or Quakers, that an elo- 


| quent minister of that persuasion was travelling in one of the 


Southern States. He put up one night ata little hamlet of log 


| houses, intending to go to meeting onthenext day. The meet- 
}inghouse was a small building, not much better than a barn, 
}although the interior was arranged according to the usual order 


of a Quaker meetinghouse. Logs were regularly ranged at 
equal distances to serve the purpose of seats for Worshippers, 
while, as a substitute for a ministers’ gallery, were three large 
logs, one of which was placed upon the two others. The tray- 
elling Friend, although a stickler for plainness and simplicity, 


had never before seen a meeting held upon a wood pile, and 


upon entering the hovel was evidently at a loss to find the place 


jappropriated to the ministers. He was therefore led to the 


spot intended for him, and took his seat on the huge and Knotty 


j trunk of an oak, with a pine log for a footstool. Having been 


surprised at the primitive furniture of the room, he felt no 


|| small curiosity to know what sort of people assembled in it. 
| Upon looking around him he saw about a dozen persons in va- 


rious garbs, of all colors, whose countenances were rude and 


even fierce. He was convinced that these persons could not 


ibe members of the society, and waited with some anxiety to 
|| see some of his brethren enter. But although the house was 


gradually filling up, he had not yet observed the entrance of 


any one whose garments bore that neat appearance, and were 
' cut in that peculiar style which the Friends were wont to con- 


sider a badge of membership. At length, a little old woman, 
in a red cloak, came in, and, walking directly up to the minis- 
ters’ seat, took her station on the elevated log at a short dis- 
tance from him. Our traveller really felt scandalized by be- 
ing placed in such close proximity to a woman whose gay and 
brilliant attire was so much at variance with his ideas of pro- 


ipriety. The meeting was now settled in quietness, and our 


friend began to wonder whether it could be possible that the 
motley group assembled around him were members of the so- 
ciety. The red cloak on the ministers’ seat was particularly 
offensive, and as he glanced his eye over the whole assembly, 
he said bitterly to himself, ‘Can these dry bones live ?’— ‘ Yes, 
they can live!’ said the little old woman in the red cloak, start- 
ing suddenly up, and replying to the question which had been 
propounded in the secret recesses of the traveller’s heart. Our 
friend, in common with his brethren, was a believer in divine 
inspiration; but he had never before scen a case of it so pat to 
the point. It was truly ‘a touch above the vulgar.’ He listen- 
ed in patience to the sermon which followed this extraordinary 
text, and soon became convinced that there might be a great 
deal of true religion under a red cloak. The old woman’s lan- 


guage was good, her sentiments were excellent. She began to 


rise in her subject — her enthusiasm began to kindle — the red 


cloak began to loosen, 


Till loop and button failing both, 


it fell from her shoulders, and now a torrent of heart-thrilling 
eloquence flowed from her inspired lips like the gushing waters 
from the desert rock. The power of truth was at hand —the 
audience began to feel its influence — the traveller felt it too— 
his heart began to burn as if touched by the finger ol God —he 
forgot the red cloak, and as the audience with sobs and tears 
and trembling announced the efficacy of the good word, he 


smote his hands together, and cried aloud, ‘Surely the Lord is 


in this place!’ 

‘ These dry bones can live,’ said the old woman, and she fin- 
ished her sermon and sat down, and she put en her red cloak 
again. 

When the meeting broke up, the traveller approached the 
little old woman in the red cloak, and after some conversation 
desired to know hername. She told him that she had a name 
written in a little white stone which none knew but He that 
gave itand the one to whom it was given. He asked her 
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where she lived; she replied that she was a sojourner upon the 
earth, but bound to the New Jerusalem —that when she was 
persecuted in one city she fled into another, but that like Him 
whom she served, she had no where to lay her head. He was 
surprised, but asked her whither she should next proceed. She 
said that the Lord had work for her in England, and that she 
should proceed thither immediately. Our friend offered to ac- 
company her. She waited upon the Lord about ten minutes, 
and then said she did not feel free to accept his company. 
* Ye * * > * * * * 
About a year after the foregoing event, a certain man went 
forth to walk in his garden. He seemed to look disdainfully 
upon the beautiful Mowers, both exotic and indigenous, which 
peeped furth to greet him as he moved along. His air was de- 
cidedly martial, and his hard brow was wrinkled with thought 
and anxiety. He threw himse}f on a seat in an arbor, and 
drew from his bosom a pamphlet which he read with absorbing 
interest. He occasionally shook his head, gnashed his teeth, 
clenched his sword, and stamped on the ground, as some pas- 
sages particularly aroused his attention. A slight rustling 
among the bushes was hea rd. He sprang on his feet, and jerk- 
ed out his sword, and as he threw down the pamphlet, the 
words, ‘ KILLING NO MURDER,’ Were turned up to the light of the 
the sun. A little old woman in a red cloak came out from 
among the underwood, and stood before the warrior. The 
dark, fierce and penetrating eyes of the soldier were bent upon 
her, while a slight quivering might be ubserved in his nether lip. 





‘Oliver!’ said she. 

A flush passed athwart the brow of the stern man, and he 
said, ‘Ha! have you learned that name already? Oliver! ’t is 
a good sound; but who are youthat have chosen this sequester- 
ed place to hail me 2’ 

He paused, for the old woman’s face was full in his view. 

‘ Thon knowest me now, Oliver,’ said she, apprsaching him, 
and laying her hand confidently on his arm. ‘If come to hail 
thee with no proud title, but to plead for the welfare of my | 
people, who are haled and beaten, and despoiled of their sub- 1 

| 


| 








stance by the wicked men to whom thou hast entrusted the || 
i 


charge of this goodly kingdom.’ 
‘Where have you been, Elizabeth ?’ said he, without noticing | 








‘ And art not thou, too, much altered, O Oliver?’ cried she. 
‘Theu hast become a man of blood —thou hast forsaken thy 
first love, and turned away thy heart from the God of thy youth. 


| 

| 

\{ 

saw you.’ 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

‘You judge harshly,’ said the other, with a disturbed counte-| 


nance. ‘ The sufferings of your people have soured your heart, | 
and you cry unto me as if | were God, to change the order of| 
nature. Ihave given no commandment that your people should | 
be persecuted.’ 

‘Yet hast thou cared for none of these things,’ said she. ‘ But | 
the hour is coming when thy glory will pass away, and the| 
kingdom shall be rent from thy house and placed in the hands | 
of another. So saying she | 
hastily withdrew, and the warrior, smiting his hands together, | 
said, ‘Surely [ have known her for a true prophet! O that 1) 


Thy days are neatly numbered.’ g, 


were now as in days past, when Elizabeth and myself worship-|| 


ped God in the humble church of ¥ 
the seat, and from that hour he never smiled. 
* * * * * * * * * 

A fisherman’s hut stood on the shores of the North Sea. The 
rude tenant and his wife were eating their breakfast one misty 
morning, when a little old woman in a red cloak entered the 
cot, and said, ‘ Peace be to this house!’ She was welcomed to 
ithe humble dwelling, and ate with the frugal pair. On rising 
up from the table, she said, ‘ The Protector is dead!’ 

‘Impossible!’ cried the fisherman. ‘My son was in London 
but a few days ago, and he travelled hither speedily with the 
tidings that my lord was better” Tke old woman departed, 
and in two weeks afterward the tidings reached the hut that 
the Protector was nomore. He had died at the precise hour 
that the old woman in the red cloak had breakfasted with the 
fisherman. 


Some years afterward there was a red cloak seen upon the) 


shoulders of an American Indian. He declared that the Good 


Spirit came to him when he was asleep, and covered it over) 
him. The woman to whom the cloak had belonged was never | 


seen afterward. 








LOVE, 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 





Original. 





T am the soul of the universe ; 
In Nature’s pulse T beat ; 

To Doom and Death I am a curse — 
I trample them under my feet. 


The whole creation’s voice is mine — 
I breathe in its every tone ; 

I have in every heart a shrine — 
A consecrated throne. 


| elevates the spirit upward toward the eternal source whence all 
\its harmony flows. As it peals upon the ear, and sinks inly 
| 2 . 
jupon the heart of him whose mind is bent upon the thoughts of 


The whisper that sings in the Summer leaves — 
The hymn of the starry brook — 
The thrush in his palace upon the eaves — 


The dove in his shaded nook — : ‘ . z : i 
holy things — upon his creation, his present blessings and future 


The trembling harp of the crimson flower — hopes, he seems to hear ‘ 
The thick Eolian grass — , 

The harmonies of the Summer shower — 
The low wind’s constant Mass — 


That undisturbed song of pure conteltt, 

Aye sung around the sapphire-colored throne, 
To Him that sits thereon — 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud, uplifted angel trumpets blow ; 
And the cherubic hosts, in thousand choirs, 


Teuch their celestial harps of golden wires. 


The psalm of the giant sea — are mine — 
The cataract’s foaming tongue — 
The monody of the mountain pine, | 


The snowy crags amung. re aa : : ’ ° 
‘ ‘ Of Rossini, with all his airy lightness — his dazzling varia- 


I come on the snowy breast of the maiden, tions — his brilliant corruscations, I cannot speak so highly. — 
And it ewelle with a now delight; | Were it not for his Tancred, I should refuse him the credit of 
‘rims ses flush unbidd . 
Ani crimson pulses fl ash inbidden | A redundancy of ab 
Within the forehead’s white. 





any thing like conception or originality. 
|nament—a profuse fondness for variation, are the principal 
I fire the abounding heart of the boy, | features of his composition ; and though — as I have admitted 
ae een om already — his works contain much that is beautiful, and are ad- 
= Sonera retinge mirably calculated to display the brilliant powers of the singers 
at present before the public — still they seem to me to want 
}what in Mozart, Winter, and Beethoven, and I will add Von 
| Weber, may be called the principle of self-preservation. 
The existence of opera in this country is at present a novelty, 
and thus far may be considered as a doubtful experiment. 
There are those who institute a comparison between music 


They 


I touch the poet’s heart with my wing, 
And it vibrates to my power, 

And the songs of his fiery passion ring 
Till the world is full of the shower. 


The heart of the warrior bows to me, 
Ambition’s dreams among, 

And he scorns the wild sublimity 
Of the silver trumpet’s tongue. 





and poetry, and much to the prejudice of the former. 

|argue that the intellect has nothing to do with music, and that 

)it is ridiculous and absurd in those who speak not Italian, to pre- 

The mother watches her sleeping child 'tend to derive any satisfaction from listening, for two hours, to 
By my delicious art, | 

And round its soul her love is piled — 
The tremulous mist of her heart. 


music in a language they cannot understand — affecting, at the 
same time, to comprehend the sense to be conveyed, by the 
‘sounds they drink in with such assumed rapture. 1 conceive 
ithis to be far from just reasoning. Doubtless there is a great 
| deal of affectation in the fashionable world upon the subject of 
|musie in general, and of the opera in particular; but we have 


I brood on the soul like a golden thrush ; 
My music to it clings ; 
And its purple fountains wildly flush 


In the crimson light of my wings. | 4 : : x" 
no right to judge our neighbor’s taste by our own — perhaps, 


Or else, like an azure violet, |after all, it may turn out that our own is defective or false. I 
Within the soul I hide ; 

My influences then through it 
Like unseen odors glide. 


! . . . . . 
am inclined to argue that intellect has as much to do with music 


;as with poetry. 
| In judging of pieces adapted to music, we should be lenient 
From the starlight of a woman’s heart ‘on the subject of the thoughts, if the design and story have 
I love to weave my throne ; 
The harmonies that through it roll 


Are the echoes of one tone. 


variety enough to afford a basis for a corresponding variety of 
| 2 s 

musical ideas. The most common expression of any passion 
|may be tolerated, when the music, not the poetry, is to form the 
embellishment. Who cares for the story — the plot — in listen- 
ing to the Italian opera ? 
| ar ; ei 
most beantiful of them as pieces of music, vulgar and weak as 
Is not the musical composer the genius 


The tones of its many silver strings 
Have but one key-note ever ; Nay, more —re not the finest and 
Her passions merely are the springs 


All flowing to one river. ‘ oe 
poetical compositions ? 


While the poet utters some such trash as ‘I 





MUSICAL MUSINGS, 


NUMBER V. 


of the piece ? 
shall support myself by feasting on your beautiful eyes,’ the 
composer so varies the expression of his music, that, in truth, 
the thought becomes refined, just as it would if the poet had 
undertaken to present it in a variety of views. To say, there- 
fore, that-the repetitions in music are nonsense, is just to profess 


Original. 








He sank down upon || 


a dephorable ignorance of the science. The words convey a 


Bor it is upon the origin and authorship of this science that I| bs : ie ; : 
P Pa aed | P - | sentiment which the musician undertakes to increase — to soften 
would fondly dwell; upon its nature, as a part of the original | 
| perfect work of the hands of God himself — degraded and abus- | 


| 
—to embellish, through a series of fine ideas, of which those 
. . ( : who have neither musical taste nor ear have not the least con- 
jed though it has since been by contact with the world and its ception 
| pleasures — that I would invite you to deliberate. Such will || 


ibe found the most satisfactory association with which to blend 


‘our recollections of its enchanting influences. We see, and 


Nor should it be supposed that, in the opera— in the fine 
the poetry is disgraced by 





pieces of Metastasio, for instance 


|feel, and know that music is the work of God. As we view 


|| being but the handmaid of music, and that the former is there- 
‘the ‘floor of heaven, thickly inlaid with patines of pure gold,’ | fore reduced unduly in the scale of — me pe This 

is > case W y ; an equal admirer « 2 tw 
we feel thal i/is not the case with him who is an equal admirer of the two 


’ . Such as these will admit that it is but in a very sinall 
Phere ’s not the smallest orb which we behold, 


mn : . 

But, 1n its motion, like an angel sings, I hey will in- 

Still quivering to the young eyed cherubim. || sist that its design is to excite emotions that poetry, to the same 

| ie Pa , - a Ae 
| We feel it in the constitution of the air, which causes vibration | 


| arts. 
degree that music is designed to please a sense. 
extent, cannot awaken. Whatspeech in the whole Iliad rouses 


|more exulting courage than the ‘ Marselleis Hymn?’ The 
| 





‘music of ‘ Pleyel’s German Hymn’ not only of itself produces 


i in the formation of man, possessed of the wonderful faculties 
| enabling him to sing, to distinguish musical sounds, and to feel 


an effect to awaken a feeling of grief, but no words that [ have 


| 
| | 
|| within his whole frame the effects of music. Man, indeed, is 


|| himself a wonderful musical instrument, made by the hand of | ever read are capable of producing that feeling in an equal de- 
! God. 

i} Maker —he feels the constant vibration of universal harmony | : . ’ ahi. 
|| around him — he is conscious that the emotions of gratitude he | to melt or break the heart, there is a kind of music, of which 
feels toward the Creator should be expressed, and that in the 
highest strains which the human mind can conceive, and the | yet. 

| Words, considered as auxiliary to music, merely show the 


| eves Tok v4 we > > © » © 1 r avi a 
He hears all nature hymning adoration and praises to its) T¢¢- Take for example, the lamentation of David for the loss 


||of Absalom — and if that passage, and others like it, are enough 





‘ Pieyel’s Hymn’ is an example, that will affect it more deeply 

| 
|human voice can reach. Thus he calls in to his aid all those |} 
| auxiliaries which nature and art afford, to supply him with asso-| subject on which the emotion rests, but have nothing to do with 
| ciations tending to elevate the standard of his grateful expres- || the emotion itself; ¢ia is produced by music alone —and long 
'sions. Tis is the impression that [ would fain leave upon the |; before any words are known to an air, the emotion will have 
| minds of my readers — that music is a sacred, a religious, a been produced. We shall have imagined the subject — and 
holy thing. Applied to common purposes, it is pleasing, satis- |) when we come to know the words, we shall discover one of three 
factory so fav,and worthy of cultivation — but still it has a||things: first,that the subject is what we imagined—secondly, 
higher character when used for its original and more worthy || that it is something analogous to our perception — or, thirdly, if 
| purpose. The effect produced by one is to raise our mirth — ‘neither of the two former, that the words and air are ill-adapted 





that of the other, to produce rapture. It soothes when thus! to each other. Indeed, what do we mean by saying, ‘ these 
used, as of old it did when David banished the evil spirit from || words are adapted to the air,’ if the air have no character of its 
the soul of Saul by the vibrations of his sweet-toned harp ; it own? And what is its character but its peculiar power of 
improves — as all good influences and pure associations ever}, awakening certain emotions? Admitting that it is better that 


must, when permitted their due action upon the mind; and it} fine poetry and fine harmony should be united, when possible — 
hi 
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and that this union, of course, produces additional delight to a| 


refined mind — it still seems to me very absurd to condemn the | 
pieces which are constructed upon ideas conveyed in poetry of. 
an inferior class, merely because such is the character ¢f the | 
poetry. Music is the governor of the heart, and all it asks of 
Poetry is a subject — and she, delightful magician ! will not be | 
forgetful of her province —to call up, by her sweet spell, the | 
corresponding emotions. 

But | feel that I need not urge these arguments farther ; | 
wherever refined minds are brought to bear upon this question, | 
it will be decided according to principles of pure taste —a taste 
which, while it decides, will regulate it. It rests with an en-| 
lightened people to make the opera what it may be made by | 
their agency —a rational and intellectual amusement. 

It is in Italy that the finest vocal music in the world is un- 
doubtedly to be heard. Her theatres — her churches, nay, her | 
very streets and canals, seem instinct with melody. Our coun- | 
tryman, Cooper, whose works of romantic reality are read by | 


the whole enlightened world with so much pleasure, describes | 


the Venetian gondoliers as possessing most wonderfully melo- | 
dious voices, and a strong taste and talent in music. They, as} 
well as the fishermen and mariners of the placid waters of that || 
lovely country, are represented as conversing with each other || 
in the calm twilight, by alternately singing stanzas of songs, | 
the notes of which are distinctly heard over the moon-lighted 





Brenta; and the very words and meaning — nay, often the 


ingers 0 i y be identified by the listeners in the win-/||,.__ . : ; | 
singers of which may be ide tifi ”J ‘ ‘ |liveries, and her conversation, are, by the leaders of the ton 
dows of the palaces that, towering in sombre magnificence, are | 


reflected on the beautiful waters of the Venetian Sea. 

In this connection, not to mention the wonderful work which | 
has immortalized the name of Allegri, were to betray an infidel- 
ity to the intention with which I commenced these papers, that 
would be almost unpardonable. The Miserere is a penitential 


psalm, performed in Latin, by voices unaccompanied by instru- || 


ments. It was composed between two and three hundred years 
since, by Antonio Allegri, and is sung on Ash Wednesday and || 
Good Friday, in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome, in presence of the || 
Pope. It owes its celebrity in a great degree to the circumstan- 
ces attending its performance. The walls of the chapel are 
hung with a painting by Michael Angelo, representing the | 
‘ Last Judgment ;’ this is dimly lighted by tapers, at the hour 
of twilight — ‘ fading — still — fading.’ 
the Miserere are concealed from general view — most perfectly 
practised, and managing their voices — by an art seemingly tra- 
ditional, for the accomplishment of this purpose alone — to pro- 
It commences 
with a plaintive and gradual swell of voices, which melt into} 
unison as the opening strain is perfomed. At the first sound, 
the pope and cardinals prostrate themselves; as the anthem 


duce effects that cannot be expressed by notes. 


proceeds, the tapers are one by one extinguished —the strongly 
marked features of the awfully sublime picture are dimly seen 
by the pale and fading light —the volume of the singers’ voices 
grows less and less, and the time slower and slower — until at 
length the sinner seems placed at the foot of the throne of God, 


there to await his final doom. J. F. 0. 





A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK SIXTH. 





Original. 





—_— — — — — you sit by the fire, 
And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol.’ 


Coriolanus. 

Washington, January 18th, 1835. 
Matt IRREGULARITIES, AND THE CONSEQUENCES. — We have 
been, for the greater part of the last week, as entirely shut out 
from the progress of events, public as well as private, at the 
North, in consequence of the irregularities of the mails, as if 
an embargo and non-intercourse act had been passed and carried 
into effect between this city and all other points of communi- || 
cation, from Baltimore to Eastport. 
now sitting knee-deep 


The consequence is, I am 
in newspapers, pamphlets, letters, and 
magazines — the accumulation of nearly a fortnight — which 
have just been disembogued at my door. 


| 


I have only time to 
run through the topics they contain, without so much as read- 
ing a connected paragraph in either. The Maine and Massachu- 
setts legislatures are in session — speakers of the houses, presi- | 
dents of the senates, chaplains, clerks, governors, mayors, sec- i 
retaries of state, counsellors, all are duly chosen — and we have || 
the victory detailed to us by the same mail that brings us the, 
daily reports of the canvass. " 


| 


How much painful anxiety has 
all this derangement of affairs saved us on all these points ! — 
Then we see by the overgrown budget just received, how that 
those sweet singers, the Woods, have been running through |) 
their delightful performances, and are now wending their way | | 
hitherward, to fascinate the expectant crowds awaiting them in| | 
Washington ; how the memory of Spurzheim has been honored, 
as it should ever be, on the spot consecrated by his living worth || 
and his lamented decease ; and many other intere sting details| i| 
have at length come to us over the deep snows and through the | i 


| 


The choir performing 


| ferred by the call. 


|it with extreme taste. 


| Van Buren, taken while he was Secretary of State. 


wintry climate that intervene between us and you — to rejoice 
us New Englanders with tidings from our vaderland, and to 
revive our old associations with all we love at our own homes. 
I declare to you I shall read every paper under my table as de- 
voutly as if they were leaves from the folio of the Sybil. 
ConeGressionaLs.—— These have been very interesting the 
past week. The eloquence of Clay and Webster, of Calhoun 
and Preston, of Porter and Leigh, and Tyler, have attracted 
large audiences to the senate chamber, day after day, and among || 
Mr. Webster has given 
one of his very best efforts, and Clay has two or three timés held || 


them the ladies have been conspicuous. 


numerous auditors by the fascinating thrill of his magic voice. 
Mr. Calhoun, by his stern and severe style of eloquence, has 


|| fastened, as he always does, the attention of the admiring sen- 
| 


ate and the listening galleries ; and the graceful and accom- 
plished Preston has enchanted all hearers with his Ciceronian 
periods and classical elocution. 


Fasnionasirs.-—Among the fashionables who have been 





;constant in their attendance upon the 
| 


senate of late, the most 
noted is the celebrated Mrs. Florida Alba, whom you may al- 
| ways see surrounded by a large number of admirers, ‘ the ob- 


served of all observers.’ But [ cannot describe her by her 


|| dress; she is not to be identified by such a description, so often, 


|like the chamelion, does she appear in different attire, each day | 


surpassing the last in richness and splendor of array. 
|sonal appearance, her toilet, her manners, her equipage, her 
| here, pronounced beyond all question the handsomest, the most 
recherche, the most fascinating, the most stylish, the most taste- 
|| fal, and the most witty of any in fashion’s highest rank in the 
/me tropolis, and I shall not presume to question the dictum.— 

| Beside this fair Southern ded/a, there are several less pretending, 
but equally —I think far more — beautiful representatives of 
the beauty and loveliness of the land. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, and Rhode Island, occur to me, at this 
;moment, as having furnished such representatives ; and I do 
|not doubt that before the month elapses, there will be others 
added to the list. 


The city is filling very rapidly. 





A Catt at tHE Waite Hovse.— The palace assigned by 


|the nation as the residence of her president, is in almost all re- 


spects worthy of the country. It is built of native freestone, 





|painted white, and at a very short distance has precisely the 
\effect of marble upon the eye. It has a fine portico, sustained 
iby lofty columns, upon the Northern front, which forms the 
|main entrance. Under this splendid approach, at the time of 
“my call, several coaches were standing in readiness to take up 
parties who had preceded us in paying respects to the chief 
|magistrate of the United States — and the circular pavements 
forming the sweep in front of the splendid mansion were crowd- 
‘ed with advancing and receding visiters. It was on Saturday 
| that our party called, and that is the president's weekly day of 
visitation. An Irish door-keeper met us in the great hall, and 
told us that a large number of visiters were above, and that we 
| had better wait their departure. But our guide was a gentle- 
man high in favor at the white house, and he would not think 
of being detained for a moment. So up we went —the door at 
the head of the staircase being opened to us by a black servant, 


who was almost all the time in the room while we remained, 


|;and also seemed to be much attached to the general. 


| We found the old gentleman sitting by his w riting-table, on 


|| which lay many papers opened, and a pen in which the ink was 


not yet dry lying by his side. He rose gracefully to meet us, 


\|and advanced to shake hands with the lady who accompanied 


/us, whom he thanked in very gallant terms for the honor con- 
To another lady present, who inquired for 
his health, he said that he had lately taken a violent cold, which 
‘had brought on his old rheumatism. The gentleman who called 
with us appeared quite interested in the general's health, and 


| displayed a feeling almost filial while it was the topic of conver-| 
| sation. 


The room in which we were received is a large and extremely 


'well furnished apartment, upon the South West side of the 
| house — commands a splendid view of the Potomac, the city, | 
||and the beautiful garden-walks and shrubberies laid out around 


Around the walls were hung many fine | 


| paintings, chiefly portraits, among which I noticed one of Mr. 


Remarking | 
to the general that it was less like the original now, he replied, 
‘Mr. Van Buren is in better health now, sir; the duties of that 
office —the secretaryship of state — wear a man down, and he 
was assiduous in discharging them.’ 


|France. The veteran soldier’s eye kindled as he conversed 


_upon this topic, and the lion was getting roused. He discoursed 
of the idleness of talking about America’s being unable to cope | | 
with France, and said she need not to be afraid to cope with all Eu- || 


rope. He seemed to burn with all his old military ardor,and I saw | 


|| grave and dignified President of the United States, as he ex-| 


claimed,‘ Give me peace, if it can be had Saneesdilig —~<lan war, | 


sir, war to the knife, before dishonor.’ | 


Her per-| 


||anti-capital-punishment to an advocate of gibbets, 


A gentleman present said something of our concerns with || 


————e 


‘These details were all that it ennui! he becoming i in me to re. 
peat of a conversation which ran mostly on matters of less pub. 
lic and generally interesting a character. I give them as char. 
acteristic sketches of a public man whose sentiments on public 
matters, openly expressed, belong to the people. My visit Was 
a very agreeable one, and will be long remembere 





d on many 


jaccounts with much pleasure. Mr. L. from your congre 


ssional 
|district was present at this interview — and when he told the 





general, in reference to his remarks upon French affairs, that 
‘we must all hope for the best ’—‘ Hope ?’ said the veteran — 
‘sir, we must act!’ That reply was the epitome of General 


| | Jackson’s character. 


{| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


W asnincronrana.— Herr Cline has been amusing the town 
|for the last fortnight. He has filled the National better than 
vany other star of the season. He is certainly a very graceful 
| seiltanzer, and does some feats upon the elastic rope most mag- 
nificently. He is to be succeeded by Mr. Abbott, whom you 
have already had in Boston, and the latter is in turn to be suc. 
ceeded by Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough. Mr. Secretary 

gives another party the coming week. The week fol- 
lowing is to be distinguished by Mrs. Secretary W——', 


second party this season. The first of a series of assemblies — 





|which bid fair to be very pleasant — is to take place on Wed- 
|/nesday next. The president is soon to have another — invited 
Mr. Secretary F———, it is rumored, is soon 


to do the same ; so that you see we have gaiety enough in pros- 


|| — drawing-room. 


pect. A Quaker lady addressed the members of the House of 
Representatives from the gallery the other morning, just before 
| the speaker took the chair, upon abolition, temperance, religion 
and morality, in a strain of much eloquence. An attempt was 
made to stop her proceedings — but as they promised some 
| amusement, if nothing more valuable, to the listeners, she was 
suffered to say out her say; she tried the same thing at one of 
a day or two afterward. Speaking of 


preachers reminds me ofa Mr. Blackburn, from Kentucky, now 


||the churches in the city 


preaching here, who told his hearers, from the pulpit, that in 
religion there was no neutrality —one side or the other must 
| be taken — there was no getting on the ‘ fence ’ in that as in pol- 
ities! The corner-stone of Jackson City was laid with much 
| pomp and parade in a swamp on the opposite banks of the Po- 
| tomac, on Monday last. ‘ The air has bubbles, and this is one 
as Macbeth, Thane of Cawdor, hath it. 
in pickle for Mr. Harrington’s ‘ H. J. B.,’ 


cose upon a fellow of my size, in a late Galaxy — but IT must 


of them,’ I have a rod 


who is singularly jo- 


postpone its use for the present. Adieu for a week. 0. 


MR. TIMORIS DUMPS, 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD, 


Original. 
Mr. Timoris— the readers of the Pearl; 
— Mr. Timoris Dumps. 
There, according to the usual method, the task of introduc- 
ing is done— you are supposed to be perfectly acquainted, 


readers of the Pearl 


after you hear the name of your new acquaintance half pro- 
nounced. O the risk that is ran by people at a first introduc- 
tion! It is as much as their character is worth to hazard an 
observation upon any subject except such as mankind are uni- 
versally agreed upon. A very good fellow of my acquaintance 
passes with a certain temperance man, as no better than he 
should be, for decanting a glass of wine at their first introduc- 
tion. Resolved to profit by experience, he declined wine when 
invited to it by another acquaintance of an hour, and got de- 
nounced as a puritanical prig. At another time he most un- 
mercifully belabored Mr. Garrison and his friends to one of 
that identical party — innocently, and all in the way of making 
himself agreeable. His next step, upon discovering his mis- 
take, was to elevate Messrs. Garrison and Thompson to the 
Saint’s Calender, for the edification of a Southern planter. He 
has consigned Van Buren, Jackson, his cabinet and all the office 
holders to a certain black character who does a large business, 
and upon hearing a suppressed laugh about him, discovered 
that in case of such a shipment, the person whom he was ad- 
dressing would go to count one in the invoice. 
Mr. Webster buried in the mammoth cheese, Mr. Harrison 
drowned at Tippecanoe, Judge White Lynched, and Clay 
broken like potter’s earth, and in each instance found himself, 
as Jehu would say, waking up the wrong passenger. He has 
been Unitarian to an Orthodox man, Orthodox to a Unitarian, 
and a 
thorough going Draco-ite toa believer in penitentiaries. He 
has blown up William Vans to a holder of his ‘stock,’ and 
lauded the old gentleman for the amusement of one in the Cod- 
man interest — all the time, and in every case, with the inten- 
tion of being very agreeable. All this for the lack of a proper 
introduction. Mr. Dumps and my readers shall fall into no 


|| before me the brave old warrior of New Orleans rather than the | such mistakes to each other, I am determined. 


| Mr. Dumps, between you and me, the dear, generous public 
i is made up of austere men and women, paying their five dollars 


| per annum for the pleasure of our acquaintance, and that of 
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halfa hundred other clever people. We must be as interesting 
as possible, as they require their own with usury. But do n’t]| 
jet this go one person farther, for they think themselves, every 
mother’s son and daughter of them — characters of some con- 
sideration in the world, no doubt. 

Now reader, a word aside, of Mr. Timoris Dumps. He show- 
ed the first signs of intelligence, and an indication of his future 
character, by falling backward in infancy from his nurse’s lap, 
to avoid taking a hot spoonful of pap. Phrenologists say that 
fall caused an inordinate developement of the organ of caution, 
operating upon all his future life. The operation has been evi- 
dent enough, let the cause have originated where it might. 


You never saw Dumps’ common-place book — J have — and 
a very uncommon common-place book it is, Lassure you.— 
Scraps from country newspapers pasted in, and manuscript 
copies of such items as the following :—‘ Recipe to cure the 
bite of a mad dog’ —‘ To recover a drowned man’—a dozen 
prescriptions for cholera — ‘Bay rum, infallible for rheuma- 
tism’? — ‘Mustard, a powerful emetic, and may be adminis- 
tered in case of poison, before a doctor arrives —dose, five 
large teaspoons.’ —‘N. B. The apothecary at the next corner 
has a stomach pump — to inquire whether it is in order, and if 
not, to volunteer its repairs from my own pocket.’ — ‘ To com- 
plain to the City Marshal of Mr. ’s cellar.’ —‘ To inquire 
of Palmer, of the Tremont Laboratory, the properties of chlo- 
ride lime and chloride soda, and their comparative strength.’ — 
‘To write a series of essays for the newspapers, recommend- 
ing the building of shaded sidewalks for Winter, to break the 
fall of snow from the roofs of houses.’ — ‘ To have permanent 
stagings built for masons and carpenters, with a preventer wall 
of three inch plank, to save bricks from falling into the street.’ 
—‘N. B. To call and examine Richardson’s patent fire-alarm.’ 
—‘ To suggest the building of steam engines for boats, with a 
five feet brick, water-tight, roman-cemented wal] between them | 
and the cabin.’ —‘ To get up a petition to the legislature, to| 
have the speed on railroads restricted by law to six miles the | 
hour. —‘N. B. To buy a specimen of each of the life-preservers | 
manufactured by each of the India rubber companies — must} 


be attended to immediately, as I cross a bridge once a week.’ | 
| 








I forbear farther extracts, as they cannot be very interesting 
save to Mr. Dumps himself—and will give, instead, a sketch | 
of the man himself. In the Winter, he wonders that he has a} 
continual cold — but nobody who knows him has any surprize | 
upon that subject, because, if the streets are in particularly bad | 
order, abounding in what is significantly called splosd in the | 
vernacular, he is sare to wade through the worst of it, longi- | 
tudinally, in the very middle of the street, to avoid the danger | 
of being buried on the sidewalks. He wears caoutouches, to| 
be sure, but they fill, and only express the snow water through | 
his boots. The same choice of path causes him as many nar- 
row escapes as there are sploshy days— and as much as one | 
knock down by a carriage, per Winter, as, in sealing his ears 
against cold, he seals them against sound, 


In dog-days he wears beneath his pants a cowhide case 
strapped to his legs, impenetrable to canine teeth. In the build- 
ing season his hat has been stuffed full of waste paper, ever | 


since he heard of an editor’s wonderful escape from death by | 
the blow of a brickbat. All the sugar used in his house has | 
been subjected to a chemical test, since some of the Down | 
Easters were poisoned by Muscovado. The water used for | 


boils a cabbage, she cuts it into inch pieces, to be sure of the 
absence of adders, ete. A rope ladder is coiled beneath his 
chamber window, duly fastened to two staples, and all his valu- 
ables are nightly packed in a fire-proof chest. His assortment 


of medicines and preventives has determined an apothecary’s | 


apprentice who spends half his time in putting them up, to 
wait till he can buy at auction the medicine chest of the late 
Mr. Dumps, before he sets up in business for himself. 

Of newspapers, he patronizes those which publish the most 
horrible accidents, providential escapes, patent medicine adver- 
lisements, and obituary notices. His present standing dish of 
trouble, however, is the French war, and he has purehased the 
last surgical work, to know how to treat a shot or sabre wound, 


with styptics, ligatures, splints, and other necessary appliances, || 


in case he should be drafted and compelled to serve in the mili- 
tia. The necessary sum for the purchase of a substitute is ap- 
propriated, labelled, and kept inviolate in one department of 
his pocket-book — and he has already singled out the man 
whom he is determined shall be food for powder, instead of 
Timoris Dumps, Esquire. 


In the world, a more supremely unhappy man cannot be 


| followed in moderation. 


son is superadded his anticipation of the critical periods of the || houses, studded with laxuriant orchards, and marked with the 

next. | spires of four or five villages ; and as often have I forgotten to 
All this in confidence, my dear reader ; I would not that Mr. 1 ake note of time. 

Dumps should hear of it for the world ; but, entre nous, I can’t|| But I intended to say that cottage was the residence of my 

say much for his wisdom in all this. ‘Sufficient for the day is|| Aunt Martha; and more—I first breathed the blessed air of 

the evil thereof,’ and one might as well meet all his notes for || heaven beneath its roof, during a visit of my mother to my grand- 





the next six months, to-day, as to borrow all the trouble he can || parents. I also have spent some of the happiest hours of my 
possibly encounter—and more too. ‘Hang care!’ says the || life in the fields and orchards which appertain to it. The charm 
old adage, ‘it killed the cat.’ The man in trouble is not such || of the place, however, and, as I believe, the pride of that village, 
a delightful part to enact, that one need constantly be rehear- || was my aunt. As | have said, the choicest of my earliest memo- 
sing it— I warrant we shall all be perfect enough, when the|| ries are haunted by her presence. 

time comes. If you must dream of the future, dream of some- Did you ever seat yourself on a little hill-side in Switzerland 


thing worth your while. If you will build castles in the air,||or Italy, near the Eastern bank of some little lake, and gaze 
: || i a ke 
do n’t take Udolpho for a model, but some airy, pleasant, mod-|| upon the splendors of a Summer sunset, and watch the fading 


ern structure. Leave physic tothe dogs and the doctors— war || tints as the haze gradually creeped over them, until your reve- 


to General Jackson —the banks and hard times to our six hun-|| rie was broken by some favorite strain of melody which came 
dred legislators — at any rate, do n’t trouble trouble, till trouble || floating across the waters from some dell on the opposite shore ? 
troubles you. How each tone thrilled through the soul and rung in every nerve 

Provided, nevertheless, and notwithstanding, that nothing || like the vibration of a lute-string ! Similar but far richer is the 


herein-before set forth is to be construed into advice to culpable I] 
neglect of all forethought. May your introduction to Mr. || my Aunt Martha springs up into thought. Her name possesses 
Timoris Dumps, while it guards you against closely follow-||a talismanic power to touch many a secret place in my bosom, 
ing his miserable copy, still furnish you a hint or two, to be | and awaken many of the warmest and simplest feelings of child- 


|| hood. Is thisweakness? ‘Or is there not in the bosoms of the 





| 





experience which I realize whenever any cherished memory of 


wisest and the best, some of the child’s heart left to respond to 


| 
| 
1 
| 
nr | 
| 


MY AUNT MARTHA, | 


| 

| its earliest enchantments ? ’ 

| Butin what did my Aunt Martha’s loveliness consist ? you ask. 
|I cannot tell you. Not in the heavenly brilliancy — the resist- 
BY M. MERCREDI, . 
|less power of her calm blue eye — though that eye never rested 





Original, on one whom it did not reach and soften — notin the fascinating 





| 
| beauty of her face — though human fancy never pictured the face 
Tuere are three kinds of humanity. That which has too much || of an Houri more lovely — not in the soul-subduing sweetness of 
heart — that which has too little heart —and that which has no || her voice — though it was as sweet and enchanting as the harp of 
| heart. Perhaps my theory on this subject should embrace anoth- || Orpheus — notin the bewildering grace of her form —though she 
er kind, namely, that which has just heart enough. ‘ But thinly | Was proportioned like a sylph —and would have vied with any 
sown these natures ;’ they constitute the rare exception. Now | nymph that ever danced in the train of Venus. It consisted 


very much of the wretchedness in the world results from the || in something which I was never quite able to analyze — that 
| 





| promiscuous blending of these discordant kinds of humanity in || something which shone in her eye, rung in her voice, lived and 


the same society. Society is like a band of differently keyed | spake in every expresssion of her face, and flung over her form 


musical instruments, which, instead of yielding the rich and || the witchery of loveliness alinost angelic. 


trifling melodies of music, ‘bray horrible discord.’ In one of | A fair writer, Mr. Editor, whose pen, a few weeks since, mov- 
‘its departments, passionless, calculating Rupa cannot understand || ed before your readers with enviable grace and elegance, drop- 
‘the desolation of a broken heart. And why should he? Heart|| ping beautiful thoughts on Pearl, defines genius as derived from 
|is to him a word without meaning. He has none to bleed or be ||‘ a certain delicacy of organization ’ which gives the mind pecu- 
| broken. In another, many a heartless cynic is unable to appre-|/ liar susceptibilities—as ‘a ray from the Divinity, throwing a 
ciate a spirit constituted so differently from his own, as that of re || halo around all objects within the sphere of its influence.’ If 
ring and unhappy, yet ardent and splendid Percy Bysche Shelley. || this definition be correct, my Aunt Martha was a genius of an 
| With those who have no heart, I hesitate not to class every || uncommon order. Who ever came within the sphere of her in- 
brains-lacking, manners-wanting nonpareil who has meanness || fluence and was not illuminated and gladdened by the animat- 
enough to ridicule and abuse that worthy class of females, called ||ing sunshine of her spirit? Who of her friends never felt his 
* Who ever 


old maids. Doubtless such persons have an ambition to be||soul refined and elevated by her ‘ sweet counsel ? 
thought witty, but they have neither common sense to perceive || met her and did not feel that a beam of surpassing glory shone 
that they are supremely ridiculous, nor soul to feel the mant- || upon him? And then she possessed that lively susceptibility 
lings of shame could they gain this perception. | to sympathy with every shade of feeling in others, which as- 

My Aunt Martha—sacred be this sketch to her memory ! —|| sured diffidence, soothed sorrow, melted guilt, or gladdened joy. 
was an old maid; and she was one of the most lovely among || She knew intuitively how to adapt herself to every occupant in 
women. I knew her at that period of my life when I was a/| order to make the most of him. She could appreciate the feel- 
man in miniature, and I remember her as the bewitching crea-||ings of childhood, or sympathize with the maturest mind, and 


|| tion of some blessed dream of fairy land — as a withered rose || was therefore perfectly at home in the society of either. 


whose fragrance still perfumes the atmosphere. Her name is em- One of her most amiable traits, and one too, for which I have 


culineee and oi . is all filtered » ech bil i | balmed among the warmest feelings of my bosom, and when- || had occasion to bless my stars a thousand times, was the inimi- 
sulinary and other purposes is all filtered ; and when his cook || . : 


!ever I call it up in meditation, what clouds of fancies does it ex- | table tact with which she administered reproof and correction. 
hale, which, as they sweep over me, revive the buried past,|| Any one can be censorious — any one can perpetrate that gross 
and induce an almost utter oblivion to the present! ||abuse which some efiect as frankness—any one can censure 


Reader, did you ever visit the scenery upon the friths andj| with all due bitterness, but few like my Aunt Martha knew 


tributaries of Narragansett Bay? If so, you must have realized,|| how to extract a fault from the heart without tearing it or caus- 
|| that in many places it is inimitably beautiful. Whoever visits || ing inflammation. Few, like her, possess that heavenly cunning 
| many of the towns upon those waters for the first time, is struck ,, wnich can charm a spirit into penitence and retain it there until 
| with the charming landseapes which every where appear to chal- || it is effectually converted from the error of its ways. Perhaps 
|, lenge admiration. The scenery does not abound in those im-|| you have been guilty of an error which degraded you in your 
ages of grandeur and sublimity which astonish and overwhelm; || own eyes, and suffused your soul with secret shame. How did 
| it possesses a mild luxuriance — a magical loveliness which fixes || your irritated spirit harden with obstinacy as the harsh tones of 
|, the eye as with a spell, and enraptures the soul with an inde-|/ severe censure fell upon it! The kindling emotions of peni- 


|| seribable sense of beauty. tence were quenched ina moment. But when one spake who 


| No grandeurs of prospect astonish the sight, could sympathize with your case, and whose heart beamed noth- 
if N > abruptness sublime mingles awe with delight ; ing but interested kindness, how soon and how effectually the 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


1 oe - sreeshagadronrtiian - ~ proudly waves, secret place of tears was touched, and how satisfying it was to 
|| ee ee ee ye ae || weep and repent ! — That was done like her of whom I write. 

|| Perhaps you have been in D———. It is situated on the West || But her unrufiled equanimity —her perpetual gladness of 
|| bank of the T———, a romantic stream, which, sufficiently || manner, constituted one of ‘her principal attractions. Her 


|| large to be navigated by sloops fifteen or twenty miles into the || whole being scemed to be arrayed in cheerful sunbeams. 


~ 


| country, creeps slowly and silently through one of the most!) You would have taken her for one to whom the world dealt its 
|| finely cultivated and enchanting sections of Massachusetts.|| kindness bountifully —one whose spirit sorrow had not even 











found. A delightful season of sunshine torments him with the | Never was there a lovelier landscape than surrounds this village. || approached, much less corroded. I never saw her tranquility 
fear that the exterior wood work of his house may become dry | Upon an eminence nearly a hundred rods South of the church, || disturbed but once. Having frequently read and heard refer- 
and inflammable — rain affrights him with the danger of mi-| stands a neat white cottage which commands an extensive pros-|) ences to‘ Paine’s Age of Reason,’ I became amazingly curious 
asma from stagnant pools of water after it, and with fear of | pect. Often have I climed upon its roof to look out upon the | to see it. Atlength I found an old rusty copy of it in a neigh- 
damps, colds, and rheumatism, during its continuance. Spring \ half-concealed river, dotted here and there with a vessel mov-|  bor’s library, and gained permission to take it home with me pro- 
has its horrors of unripe fruit and vegetables — Summer has |ing gracefully down until it disappeared where the stream || vided I would not read in it without my Aunt Martha’s consent. 
its falling bricks, malignant disorders, and mad dogs — Au-|| winds around an abrupt elevation, or toiling up until at the dis-||I entered her room bearing my prize with quite an air of tri- 
tumn, its peculiar diseases—and Winter, hard times, avalan-|| tance of three or four miles it was hidden behind a wood; and|| umph. ‘What book have you, my child?’ ‘It is Paine’s Age 


ches, and consumption, To the appropriate fears of each sea-|| upon the surrounding country, sprinkled with flourishing farm-|| of Reason.’ ‘ Paine’s Age of Reason!’ she exclaimed, aln.ost 


a 


ene 8 pote 
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shrieked, raising her hands and looking — but: cannot tell you || I am now in New York City, the great Commercial Emporium 
how she looked. I let the book fall as if it had been a nest of||of the United States. From the abode of silence and gran- 
vipers. I felt horror creep along my veins, and involuntary re-|| deur, the change may be abrupt to enter at once into the arena 
coiled. ‘ Paine’s Age of Reason!’ and snatching the tongs she || of the magnificence of art, amid the bustle of business ; but it 
buried the blasphemous thing in the fire. Years have passed since || is not less devoid of interest, when it is considered that variety 
but to this day I have never heard that bad book mentioned with- 
out feeling my blood begin to curdle again with horror. 

‘ But why was your Aunt Martha an old maid?’ 


is sought — which throws the charm of novelty over scenes 
which would appear dull upon a more exclusive examination. 
A very nat- || In the journey through life, we gain the most useful part of our 
ural question, and one which I myself have asked a thousand || education by comparison. We form some crude notions of ex- 
times. I will tell you what I know about it, Children often || cellence, and fashion opinions of men and things, by our every 
think and reason quite as successfully as older persons, and I || day’s experience, until a capacity of judging with some degree 

had early concluded that there were some circumstances in my | of correctness upon what is passing around, is fully attained. 
aunt’s history which my parents were careful never to make a|| Actuated by these views, I shall mingle for a time in the giddy 
subject of common conversation before their children. I had || dance of a traveller’s life, and depict the grave and the gay, 
also noticed that she bestowed the choicest care upon a little ||the rough and the polished, to be assorted as may best suit the 
casket which she always kept locked. The casket was a beau- || fancy, or please the taste of readers. To the critic I can only 





1] 





tiful little thing, well worthy of her care, but it was easy to pro. |heny these sketches are comparisons, and the difference which || 


ceive that it was not so much the casket as its contents that | may be found between what is here stated and what is fact, he 
she valued. * Its key was kept about her person, and on one oc-|/ may imagie to himself, and attribute the improvement to his 
casion entering her room rather abruptly, the casket was stand- || own superior judgment. 

ing open upon her table, and I thought her eyes seemed intensely || The morning of my departure from Boston was cold and 
red with weeping. Of course I became intensely interested in | uncomfortable, and I arrived at the depot of the Boston and 
its contents, and I blush to say my curiosity at last became so || Providence Rail-road, with no pleasing anticipations of a grat- 
unmanageable as to lead me to do a mean action. Having oc- 1 ifying passage to the niet, which was to start at twelve |! 


casion to enter her room one day when she had walked out, I|/o’clock from the latter city for York — but was happily disap- | 


perceived that by some unaccountable oversight the key was | pointed on finding in one of the cars a stove, which diffused 
left in the casket. An evil spirit ruled me, and 1 resolved to||the warmth of fire-red Lehigh. The air of comfort and socia- 
know what it contained. I accordingly anumiivel, and w ith || ‘bility which the little saloon exhibited, gave a feature of re- 
a trembling hand opened it, and, reader, what do you suppose finement to this expeditious mode of travelling, which could 


ee, 
boat to the wharf was ready to be slipped at the Moment al] 


was ready. The last passenger stepped on board, aid the Word 
was given to ‘cast loose.’ The powerful steamer bounded for. 
ward like a greyhound loosed from his leach, and as we glided 
down the harbor at a velocity of fifteen or sixteen miles an 
hour, I took a parting glimpse of Providence, and the beauti. 
ful seats which enlivened the adjacent shores— the only obser. 
vation I was able to make in my rapid progress. The face of 
the country appeared generally level, rising in some places jn 
‘nde swelling undulations, which in Winter have a tame and 
monotonous aspect ; but when the chrysalis covering of snow 
is cast off in the Spring, these shores must appear beautiful, 
variegated as they are with a carpet of green and brown, yw 
length the chill breeze which floated by laden with damp sea 
mist, compelled me to turn my contemplations, for a while, 

|the more comfortable observation of the stove in the cabin, — 





along al- 
most unconsciously to themselves, and enjoying all the comforts 


lw hich these magnificent floating hotels are capable of afford. 
|ing ; the sumptuous table loaded with the luxuries of the sea. 
son — the long ranges of berths, extending the whole length of 
/each side of the vessel, with their fine merino and silken cur. 
jtains — and the groups scattered about, reading 


a were assembled two hundred people, moving 





and amusing 
themselves — gave the whole the appearance of an excursion 
arranged for pleasure, rather than a difficult journey of two 
jhundred miles. Perhaps a description of one of these far. 
| famed ‘sound steamboats,’ as they are called, might be inter- 
esting to some readers. The Bunker Hill, with the contem- 
plated addition of a third boiler, to give full foree to the capaci. 





was there? I found three folded letters carefully tied together | not be surpassed even by the fabled descriptions of supernatu- 
. > es | 
with a piece of blue ribbon. They were somewhat worn, and | ral transportation. We read that the genii, attendant on the 


after having been sprinkled in a shower of rain. I began read-|| to another—and have heard of witches darting through the} 
ing one which began, ‘ My dearest angel ’ —just at this moment air, with inconceivable rapidity, on broomsticks. This may 


I heard my aunt's voice at the front door. ‘O dear, dear, what |serve to amuse the fancy — but when the sober fact is consider-|| i 


shall I do?’ Tejaculated. I succeeded in restoring the letters to ved, that the improvements in the method of transportation at | 
their place, and retreating from the room in time to escape de- | the present day surpass in comfort and almost equal in velocity | 
tection. I regarded this as one of the principal faults of my || the most highly wrought fables of supernatural tourists, w e|| 
youth. At first, I resolved to confess what I had done and ask || must acknowledge how limited is imagination which cannot || 
my aunt’s forgiveness, but finally succeeded in excusing myself | soar beyond the accomplishments of science. | 
from this, upon the ground that I did not read her letters. What- | | 
ever judgment my casuistry in this case may deserve, I believe || 
my trespass was never suspected. 


The long line of cars filled with passengers was compelled | 
to wait a few minutes while the locomotive ran out on the} 
road to gather steam and prepare for action. It was soon at-| 
At length I left home to travel, and did not return for several | tached to the cars—motion was given, and although at first 
years. When I did return, my Aunt Martha was in her grave.! the progress was slow, yet soon the mighty energies which car- 
A change was on the cottage where she had lived, and on its | ried us forward were aroused to full activity. South Boston | 
neighborhood. This filled my heart with inexpressible sadness. | flats were skipped by with the fleetness of Camilla, who, if we | 
I walked to the grave yard and there was the green grass waving | may credit Virgil, was so swift of foot as to run over fields of! 
on the little hillock above her. On the marble head-stone was the || corn without handiiies the ears. 
following simple inscriptions. ‘Sacred to the memory of Miss | passing seemed floating in the atmosphere, like clouds whirled | 
Martha S———, who departed this life Nov. 7, 15—, aged || away by 
43 years.’ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ 

‘Your Aunt Martha died of a broken heart,’ said my mother 
who had accompanied me. 


The highlands which we were | 
a tempest — and objects in the vicinity of the cars| 


| while the only perceptible motion was the slight jar caused by | 
'|the inequality of the road’s surface. Atlength we came to a 
She always | deep passage cut through a ledge of rock. For a moment the, 

| pointed crags within a few feet reach seemed rushing upon us 
‘She died of a broken heart however. When quite young | like an overwhelming avalanche. The noise of the engine 
she was engaged to be married to Charles Wynslyde, to whom | and the rattle of the cars echoed now for an instant from the| 
she was devotedly attached. Charles went to the South and | rough walls, with the crash of an earthquake —and the next 
never returned. 


‘A broken heart!’ I do not understand you. 
seemed as calm and happy as Heaven!’ 


It is reported that he married a very wealthy | moment we were darting out into the plain, leaving behind a. 
black woman in South America.’ train of smoke, which terminated like a waving line in the 
renee | distant chasm. Here, the train would leap over large drains|! 

| which intersected the road on a single pair of rails, being the! 

TO AMICIA. ‘| only connection of one side to the other; there, we would fly | 

BY Ro SHELTON MACKENZIE. | with the velocity of an arrow upon a cluster of small houses.’ 

— | Now, the cars, glancing by, within a few feet of what appeared | 

tides Jcertain annihilation, would skim over the roofs of a line of | 

| factories, dive beneath a bridge, where the noise of the spitting || 
In the blue beauty of those lustrous eyes — | and foaming engine, and the rumbling of the iron wheeled/|| 


Beaming at once a language and a spell cars, would strike for an instant on the ear like a disc harge of | 
Like memory of music once loved well — 


;cannon, as echoed back by the covered and arched oe | 
i : 3 that ti Ss ors 2 ies! | ae . - : a \| 
Like clouds that tint the Summer's gorgeous skies ! {then springing from beneath the bridge like a flock of fright-|| 
And soft emetions, impulse-winged, arise — | ened bicds. with accel j i ; 'B | 

one s , va) » te ‘ 2 swe re vars} de | 
All that the rapt heart feels and dares not tell, i ’ ae aren eee = wal i ananat of de 1 
While in such looks love’s keenest weapons dwell ; scending ground at a rate of not less than thirty miles an hour, || 


For a sweet power — the quick, electric spark | leaving houses, trees, rocks, and even sound, in inimitable con-|| 


Of minp — outflashes through their lashes dark. fasion behind, before there was time to view the one, or listen} | 
I would gaze on them, but I turn away — 


ito the other. About eight miles from Providence, I observed || 
Like one who on the powerful Lord of Day ‘th th ks, tk f | is ‘ " 
— ntures presumptuous glance ;— their dazzling light watesseenes Own ON or @ ent ine fodge that intersected | | 
Vould strike the gazer blind. — Why are thine eyes so bright? the road, were very remarkable in their z appearance. The only 
Liverpool, pete .| method by which I could ascertain their character was, to fix || 
ea a So ee a |my eyes on some large piece, as far ahead as I could see, and|| 


LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


NUMBER IV. 


Original. 








O wuat a world of breathing love there lies 
g 





,as it darted by, found that it was a singular kind of conglome-|| 
'rate or pudding-stone, composed of pebbles of from one inch to|| 
'a foot in diameter, This was the only geological observation| 
|I was able to make in a passage of forty-three miles through || 
one of the most interesting regions in Massachusetts. This| | 
Prefatory — Convenience, Rapidily, and Beauty of Rail Road Travelling — || distance, including some detentions by the way, Was passed in 


The Providence Rail Road — its Peculiarities — Providence — Face of the less than three hours. On arriving at Prov idence, the steam-| 
Country — Steamboats — Description of the Bunker Hill — Newport — 
Point Judith — Hurl Gate. 








‘| boat Bunker Hill was lying at the wharf, ready to receive the| 

passengers and baggage from the cars, and in fifteen minutes| 
jall was on board and the steam up. The wheels dashed the 
eoast of Maine — one of the wildest portions of our sea-board || water impatiently aside, and the hawser which still held the 


In my last letter. a short description was given of the Eastern ! 





‘appeared to be rushing by as if borne along by a cataract, || 


|ties of her engine, will probably be the swiftest boat on the 


;;route ; she has now the reputation of being a safe, fast boat — 


on opening them they appeared as paper appears when it is dry || magical lamp of Aladdin, conveyed palaces from one country || well earned by the quick trips made between New York and 


Providence, since being stationed on that line. This boat is 
;about two hundred and thirty feet in lengthy upward of forty 
in width, and provided with three decks. The lower deck js 
|appropriated for cabins, which extend the whole length from 
bow to stern. The second deck is occupied by offices, cook- 
rooms, and boiler-rooms, with a small saloon for ladies aft. — 
The boilers are placed on each side of the deck, and extend- 
‘ing over the water, are connected by long pipes with the en- 
‘gine, which occupies a small space in the centre of the boat, 
|| boxed up from the lower to the upper deck. The upper deck 
presents a beautiful promenade for Summer, but is not so de- 
sirable when the cold North winds come raking down the 
sound in the Winter season. The boilers are immense casks 
of iron, with circular tubes extending from one end to the other 
dicendh the centre. The fire circulates around these boilers, 
jand through the tubes in the centre, heating the water very 

rapidly from the contact which it thus obtains with so large a 
surface of heated iron. These boilers are placed behind the 
wheels, which are moved by a shaft passing through the centre 
of the boat. This vessel can be propelled at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. What changes have been wrought by the pro- 
|, gress of civilization within two hundred years! Could the 
,sachems of Narragansett, standing upon the summit of one of 


|their native hills, have marked tbe progress of these fire-im- 
|| pelled agents of power, coursing over the plain, or gliding upon 


the ocean —— and viewed the cities of that people who had come, 
persecuted and oppressed, to their shores, as they rose from the 


‘\remote future, beneath that perspective glance which science 
now teaches the speculative eye of genius to cast over the im- 


mense wilderness of our interior ; then indeed mightthe high- 


souled savage have hailed the sitevion fathers as the messen- 


gers of that Great Spirit who walks on the waters, and makes 


| his couch of the mighty forest. 


The boat stopped at the town of Newport to land passengers, 
but remained so short a time that I was not able to make such 
observations of this place as I contemplated in the outset. I 
| was much gratified, however, by a fine view of the immense 
fort situated at the entrance of the harbor. It had the appear- 


‘ance of a stupendous angular wall, indented by a double row of 
| port holes for the insertion of cannon. As we passed around 


the point upon which it was situated, the square bastions at 
j}each angle opened upon us with their gaping ports in an almost 
| interminable succession, presenting in every direction a net- 
work of offensive positions, which, when properly armed, it will 
| be impossible for an invading fleet to pass without being crip- 
pled or sunk. 

We were soon off Point Judith, but the sea was calm, and we 
glided along as smoothly as from the bosom of the most quiet 


\|\lake. The distant island dawned in an atmosphere of liquid 
\\ silver light, which rarefraction of the air caused to float on the 


bosom of the ocean. The sun went down, and one by one the 
stars crept through the disk of evening oat shed their pearly 
rays upon the bosom of the gloomy deep. The steamer seemed 
to accelerate her speed, and gather fresh energies as she swept 
along. The light-houses on shore gleamed in the mirrored 


|| sea before us, and now the reflection danced gaily in the swell 
astern. We left all behind but the shadow of the stars, which 
seemed to press silently around us, and laugh and twinkle in 
our wake. 

Hurl Gate was placid as a still river when we passed, and 
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‘ac sal ttl gleam which shone in the horizon told quickly | un of tadecme || 


that we were in the vicinity of New York. The long string ol 
lights stretching on each side as far as the eye could see, point- 
ed out the cities of Brooklyn on the one hand and New York on 
the other, and when the roar of the escaping steam ceased, and 
the rush of the paddles through the water only at intervals, 
swayed the boat to her moorings, then the clang of bellsswelled 
upon the ear, and the ery of fire, and the rattle of engines, told 
that we were indeed in the great Commercial Emporium, the 
city of lames and fashion — New York. 








A SEA SCENE. 


Original. 





A wivp and troubled sea — 
A tempest-driven bark, 

And close upon her lee 
Storm-breakers high and dark — 


Onward, with shattered mast 
And torn and flying sail, 
That barque is struggling fast, 
The plaything of the gale. 


God help her helpless crew ! 

Hlope dwells with them no more ; 
Despairingly they view 

A fast-approaching shore. 


They near the deluged rock ; 
Fach seaman holds his breath, 

And sternly waits the shock 
‘That bears him to his death. 


Lo! madly reels the ship; 

She mounts a vaulting wave ; 
A plunge — a fearful dip — 

‘That barque has found a grave! 


Not lost — not lost — behold! 
She rises to our view ; 

Not yet shall Death enfold 
Her agonizing crew. 


Not lost — not lost —O no! 

‘The hopeless still may hope ; 
A higher Power we know 

Can with the whirlwind cope. 


That Power the winds obey ; 
Lo! at its high behest 

The gale now dies away, 
And sink the waves to rest. 


O thus, in life’s dark hour, 
When fears my thoughts control, 
May this same ruling Power 
Speak peace unto my soul! C. P. f. 





THE BOSTON PEARL. 


praise and acclamation for reviving some of the old comedies — | | omission. They should not have prefixed the title aforesaid, and 

for placing before us those pictures of real life, which are free |} Howbeit, so that 
~ i! ss is 

from distortion and caricature — for allowing us to listen to sen-||a man may be made to laugh, it matters little whether the cause 


they should have stated the source of the text. 


timent, as rare as it is uncommon in these days of the degener- || be legitimate or spurious — whether his merriment be founded 
ated drama, and for giving Mr. Barry, Mr. Barrett, Mr. An- | in fact or fable ; for the time being it answers the same purpose : 
drews, Mr. Comer, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Smith, and the ladies of the || 


a man who has strained his risibles cannot laugh himself out of 
company, occasions to display their talents, which heretofore, || the blunder— except by a wry-mouthed grin at his own want 





throughout the season, have only been exercised upon the mea- || of discernment. We have seen raw fellows at a play, mistaking 
‘i dialogues and frothy verse of melo-dramas and scenic dis-||a supernumerary on the stage for some crack comedian, and 
| 


plays. We fancy that.the public are quite as ready to behold || gaping from ear to ear with anticipated enjoyment. Such chaps 


|comets, in our day, in the theatrical as the heavenly firmament || get a double allowance of fun; and we admire to see this dis- 
—that they are willing, so that they come, to incur all the evils | | position to forestall happiness, in a world where so little of that 
| which superstition has attributed to their presence ; and our||commodity comes within human clutches. 

‘simile would, indeed, be a good one, were it true that the effects | The fragment at which the Democritus of the Galaxy pours 


\ of heavenly comets are such as the old poets delighted to de- || out his mirthful witticisms, it behoves us to state, was extracted 





clare, and such as we verily believe are those of many theatri- || without credit by the Intelligencer, from one of our correspon- 
||dent’s ‘ Familiar Epistles to the Islanders.’ It embraced a de- 
|| scription of the events of a night on board the packet-ship in 


} 


'cal ones —comets which, as the Odyssey has it, 


Shake down diseases, pestilence and blight 


. . || which the writer was then crossing the Atlantic — not of ‘ Night 
The exertions of the managers of the Tremont to sustain the || writer v 5 7 : 


regular Drama we have no doubt will be crowned with success. 


| 
| 
| 
| ||on board a Man-of-war ’ — the inappropriate title affixed by the 


| transcriber, doubtless through mere inadvertency. It speaks in- 


There are those who prefer to witness intellectual rather than ||”. z : : ee 4 
cidentally of the cabin lamp, the occasional jarring of the ves- 


| physical efforts. The stock company are always sure to give pipe ‘ 
the public the money’s worth. Mr. Reeve is to appear on Mon sel produced by waves suddenly striking the bows, the second 
> » 2 . § a i ad | oe 7 
| ‘ ‘ : officer, the inhabitants of the forecastle, the second mate, the 
| day. —The box office will be thronged --and the house filled to ae ‘ ‘ . ‘ rae 
loverflowing. The public are on the tip-toe of expectation, and chain, the helmsman, the cook's galley, the windlass, and other 
| ° . ? ? ° se 
| a : : matters and things pertaining to a merchantman — at all and 
\the name of Reeve is on every lip. |. sagen sae" h id criti _ lassi 
—_ : ; é , ‘ ; ar of whic > sé > most pi arly laughs — as 
| Two mistakes were noticed in Married Life on Thursday eve- ieee wie she eyes — — partioninrty ee 
ining. The gentleman who used the word dolovis should have || well he might, while floundering under the notion that all these 
| 5° : a ij ; | a 1 a»fe > eC , ‘ shi ” wre Ferilv. } 
‘accented the second syllable long, i. e. doloris. The lady, on || te es referred to the pera a - of w ar. Ve rily, : 
: ; : : “,|\grieves us to cut away this jovial gentleman’s premises, anc 
|the stage at the same time, should sound the first s in possess, and l : b y ‘all : ail wee I hi oe 
: , thus ble overboard : > r rig s other- 
not the full po. We hope that we shall not get a poh for this! thus to tumble overboard all the running rigging of his other 
| 


|| wise suitable sarcasms. Butit can’t be helped; your unfasten- 





|| Tur New York Mirror, &e.— This work has rece ived | ed top-netting of fine-spun witcraft, and your top-gallant dis- 
| 5 INE v > x&c.— ‘ as selve . es a) ‘ 

; ‘ é . _. | play of nautical economy, are all toppled into the Dead Sea. — 
much merited encomium. It is, however, frequently remiss in | * * ; sie , 
: roa Ne s : a a Wherefore, master gunner’s mate, you will please to retract 
bestowing credit for its copied articles. The music in the twen- fle ; rl : ee i ‘d if 

ce é : , your half-langhs and purser’s grins, and consider yourself en- 

ty-seventh number, was originally published in the Pearl — and y - ap re ie y 
. titled to a round dozen, for having feloniously abstracted more 
| was expressly written for our work by a correspondent whose |! i . ; Ricky Minar ethers 
| . : A : : : than your rightful allowance of jollification. 
poetical favors in late times, and whose musical ones in the past ' ; 


have won us to him with no slender affection. The signature || 

; ; ‘ 
,of C. P. I. will at once be acknowledged. By the way, it has | 
been supposed by some that this is our own signature. We are \friend that two or three words should be corrected so as to 
obliged to disavow it — and every leaf that our laurel has gained | stand as in the manuscript, will pardon us for not so doing. 
|. We made the alterations because we prefer English, which the 


Errors Correct. — Our friend who wishes through another 


by this supposition, must be plucked back. Suum cuique. 





|| words were not — although generally supposed to be. Exami- 
| Be ‘ he 
Tur Sacrep Orrerine. Boston: James Dowe. 1836. — | nation will produce conviction. 
Sacred poetry gains favor with the public, and we hail the fact || ao nbasam anaemia 
. 3 . ‘ ii isis lati | Ee ee ee ne . - 
as a good omen. The publication of such a volume as this be- | To Corresponpents. — We are striving to get some music 


fore us is exceedingly acceptable — filled as it is with articles, for the song sent to us by our old friend ‘ just out of the city ; 
every one of which is worthy of repeated perusal. We have jand so far off.’ L.may be assured we hold him in reinem- 
not seen a collection of sacred poetry which we could commend brance. The verses from X. do not suit — we are sorry for it. 
more especially than this offering. We trust that the publisher Our correspondent J. F. O. is right — only the fourth number 
of the Washington Correspondence was lost by the mail. The 


will be induced to give us many volumes of a similar character. 
| Looker On, No. 2, will appear next week, and the Bachelor's 


, There are within the sphere of our own knowledge pieces, of a 
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Comepy.— Burke sighed because the 


gone —and the lovers of genuine comedy have also sighed for | not hope that so desirable a volume will soon be given to the missed. 
the departure of Thalia, and without ‘ making their wo’ — for | public ? 
it is true that we seldom witness perfect representations of the || 
old comedy ; and even when we might do so with pleasure and || 
instruction to ourselves, we fly the opportunity, and wait for| *y 


the gilded melo-drama or potent, dancing star. 


pecan eee | whose worth can scarcely be estimated until the collation is ef- | 
1836.) fected. 
| : : i i I i é are > luc 
___ | entirely neglected, and which any publisher might issue with sil eine tak enalia. 


days of chivalry were! credit to his enterprize, and with profit to his coffers. May we 


It cannot be} 


denied that the public in these latter years have been interested 


in the persons of the drama, and the things which afiect the or- 
gan of sight, rather than in those intellectual portions of repre- 
sentation which it should be our almost undivided pride and | 
desire to foster and sustain. We have endeavored to support | | 
the drama, by cherishing its personators, rather than to support || 
its personators, by cherishing the drama. We have looked at| 
points — single stars in the firmament that has glowed before || 
us, in preference to viewing the whole, extended field of vision. 
This should not be — especially when there is no reason for]! ~ 
such a prejudiced and partial bestowment of our attention. — 
We know that familiar objects are less striking than those that 
are new — yet newness and freshness do not constitute beauty 
or worth, and the familiarity or the frequent presence of loveli- 
ness does not necessarily render it less lovely or less worthy of 
admiration. The sun, which is esteemed a glorious orb by the 
child who has just been informed of its quality, benefit to the 
world, and situation, is just as much the same sun to the octo- 
genarian who has, for years, walked with its light above, be- 
neath, and around him — totally heedless and regardless of its 
value and glory. Thus it appears to us that any new actor 
ought rather to be regarded as the casual star which directs our 
eye to others, of equal, or at least of but slightly inferior bril- 
lianey, and not as the burning sun -vhich holds within its glori- 
ous shape ‘all of good.’ We hail Mr. Balls, therefore, as the 
kind star which has done this — and trust that we give him due 


devotional character, that might be gleaned from the writings | Reveries, also. Correspondents must forward their articles at 


| ~ 7 ° ° To ine dave af; > td ne ave Ee ae 

| of authors not professedly pious, which would make a work least nine days before they wish to have them appear. 
The Baltimore Atheneum is much improved in its mechani- 
We have received the ninth num- 


Among American poems, there are many which are 


ber of the present volume —the previous numbers have been 


Musicat Mustixes. — This series of articles is finished. The 


Tue Tree anv irs Fruirs; or Narratives from Real Life | reader will recognize the writer of the same as the author of 
7 SE A? : N 33 ING ¢ s a 4 a : see 
Mrs. P. H. Brown. New York: E. Collier. —Mrs. Brown the letters from Washington. 


||is favorably known to the public as the authoress of many val- 


| a] 





|| uable LIST OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


| They originally appeared in the Pearl, and now that they are | 


stories. This volume is made up of three narratives. | 


| ; : : * * It will be understood that the insertion of the name on 
| collected in a volume will have more extended influence than 5 aba : ; " “is : 

: ; ie . .. _ |\ this list is equivalent to a receipt. No subscription received ex- 
|| they possibly could have exerted at the time of their publication. || ‘ 
= |cept with advance payment. 

Massachusetts.--M. A. Chandler. F. J. Ordway. S. N. 
Dickinson. T. Smallwood, Jr. B. Lincoln. Daniel Bingham. 
A. 8. Gillky. J. Tyler, Jr. 
| Maine.—-C. Racklyft. J. M. Merrill. 

Vermont.—U. B. Crosby. H. B. Hall. 
Connecticut. -- E. 8. Child. 

N. Hampshire. —C. H. Peaslee, 

N. York.—S. Fairbanks, 

Kentucky. — Letitia Park. 

Tennessee. —1, Henderson. 


Mrs. Brown’s style is simple and intelligent — her reflections 
are highly moral and ingenious — woven as they are into stories || 


which derive from them additional attraction, beauty and worth. | 
|| We trust that the publisher will be induced to give us the entire | 
| works of Mrs. Brown, ere long, without abridgement. 
| | 

| 





Criticism Unnarnessep. — In the annexed paragraph, our 
\friend S. H. Jenks, Esq. pleasantly notices a piece of criticism | 


| which appeared in a late Galaxy. It is admirably done — and | 


bears evidence of coming directly from that pen which so many 


in our city know well how to appreciate. Mr. Jenks is the ed- (c= We shall soon present a list of those in arrears. 





jitor of the Nantucket Enquirer--and his paper is conducted scasiaeeeetehaliaeetdiiemediannmemetnetion - 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


| with more tact and ability probably than any other of the kind | 
} 


jin the Bay State. es 


This is but a single specimen of its quiet, hu- 


morous, gentle tone — it is Three and Deuce. 


.2 a pattern of an article !—‘ Ortet-!| Jancary 18. Laugh when you can. 
19. Way to get married. Young Widow. 
20. The Belle’s Stratagem. The Weathercock. 


21. Secrets worth knowing. High Life below Stairs. 


| 
| 
|waL Nautical SKETCHES. 


This is the caption of a piece of| 
| hypothetical criticism in the last Boston Galaxy, manifestly con- 
|nived at by the editor for a waggish satire upon a scrap taken | 
| from the National Intelligencer entitled therein ‘ Night, on board!| 22. Wild Oats. Frightened to Death. 
a Man-of-War.’ In the publication of this scrap, our friends of 25. Englishman in India. 
the Intelligencer are chargeable with two errors— one at each | 
extreme of the article —a sin of commission, and a ditto of | 


Day in Paris. 
Frightened to Death. 
33 John St. 


The Mummy. 
26. The Dramatist. 
27. 











Win her and wear her. Three and Deuce. 
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THE PEARL FISHER, 


NUMBERI 


Original 








Thave a jewel here. — Shakspeare. 


No, my fair reader, think not that I intend to deceive thee; al- 
though I assure thee that I am a gatherer of rich pearls, I have 
never set foot upon the coast of Coromandel. But dost thou 
suppose that those little ornaments which the poor oyster has 
yielded up with his life, and with which thou hast been accus- 
tomed to bedeck thy glossy ringlets or thy snowy bosom, are 
the only pearls to be found in this wide earth —or that others 
cannot be obtained, more beautiful to the sight, or more perma- 
nently and intrinsically valuable? [ will admit, indeed, that 
when, with rows of these costly baubles which the diver has 
gathered for thee, thou hast concealed those luxuriant tresses of 
thine, more beautiful, me judice, without such incumbrance ;— 
or when thou hast hidden — perhaps disfigured — thy fair neck 
with those gleaming orbs, thou mightest indeed have appeared 
more lovely, more attractive, in the eyes of the unthinking 
worldling, and the shallow pated coxcomb: but F will assure 
thee that he whose admiration is alone worth securing — who 
looks more to inward ornament than outward show — who esti- 
mates the beauty of the head, more by what it contains than by 
that which covers it; and the loveliness of thy bosom rather by 
the treasures which lie concealed within, than by those which 
are spread without in lavish profusion before his gaze — will re- 
joice to behold thee adorned with pearls such as I have been 
lately laboring to procure for thee, from out the deep streams of 
poesy, and the clear and calm waters of more sedate and sober 
literature. 

Over that boundless ocean I have long been voyaging, and | 
coasting along its lovely shores, in a richly gilded and beauti- 
ful pinnace called Imacixatios ; in one place procuring 
priceless gems, and unfailing amulets; in another wreaths and 


bouquets of those fragrant flowers, classed by the learned in the 


genus — anthos athanaton —but denominated in plain English 
¢ deathless.’ 





My voyages, although in the highest degree pleasant, were |) 





| 
‘ers which wither in an hour, to those on whose leaves blight 
cannot fall, and whose rich perfume time is unable to diminish. 
| Thus was [ occupied, when my barque anchored in a spacious 
bay, just as the unclouded sun was setting behind the range 
\of hills which swept in a beautiful crescent around the unruf- 
i fled waters. Great was my astonishment at perceiving that, al- 
though of considerable depth, the water was so clear and chrys- 
tal like, that almost every object beneath was visible, even in 
the approaching twilight. Wishing however to obtain a nearer 
view, my diving-bell was quickly prepared, and I soon found 
myself rapidly descending through the placid depths. Judge 
of my surprise, when, on turning suddenly from arranging some 
of the machinery, I beheld beside me a beautiful female form, 





resting one hand on the bar which was stretched across the 


mouth of the bell, and which served as a support to my feet, 
jand with the other, throwing back the long hair which partially 
| veiled her features. On glancing at the lower part of her fig- 
ure, I perceived that it terminated in a fish like form — covered 
with scales which emitted a most brilliant phosphoric light, 
changing its hues at every motion, from the rich green of the 
emerald to the deep flashing of the ruby. She appeared by no 
means surprised at beholding herself in the presence of a stran- 





ger, but putting a large flat shell into my hand she departed. 
The increasing darkness preventing me from examining the 


irich gift as carefully as I wished, I made the signal to be drawn 


|up, and, on returning to my cabin, I found engraven on its pol- 


lished surface the following lines, which, I must candidly con- 


‘fess, appeared to me to bear traces of having been hastily com- 
| posed by the fair unknown. 


Cone, idolater of gold, 

Come, O mortal, to my caves; 
Wealth unnoticed and untold 

Lies beneath the booming waves. 
Seek my hall of coral red, 
Deep with sea-weed carpeted; 
And their winding avenues 


Gleam with shells of thousand hues. 





Thou art greedy ; earth is poor — 
All too poor for thy desire : 


hot equally profitable ; for the world is in general fonder of gau- |) 
|dy tinsel than of ornaments of intrinsic worth, and prefers fiow- || 


Wealth sufficient to insure 
All that Avarice can require 

Lies unheeded at my door ; 

*T is the god ye bow before ; 

Farth for its possession sighs 5 


Come and take what thus ye prize. 


Days have passed but two or three 

Since the waves grew dark above, 
And a noble argosy 

Sank beside my coral grove ; 
Aud a mortal met my sight — 
Life had not departed quite — 
Writhing in the choaking bold, 
Grasping stilt his worshipped gold. 
Thus I know how deep devotion 

To this deity ye pay: 
Come, and from the depths of ocean 

Bear your worthless god away ; 
Thick in weedy heaps it lies, 
And the coral hills which rise 
Round my caves illume the tides 
With the treasures on their sides, 
But yon gallant argosy 

Bore a prize I value more ; 
Leaves of heaven-born poesy 

Lay upon her cabin floor: 
These I gathered from the spot, 
Phat the waves should hari them not; 
And I send them back to earth, 
Cased in Pear.s, to show their worth. 


So highly was my curiosity excited by the fair composer of 
the above lines, and by the interesting remains to which she 
alluded in the concluding stanza, that I scarcely slept, except at 
short intervals, during the night; and then, only to dream of 
sea nymphs and pearls. The sun had but just risen on the fol- 
lowing morning, when I was again on my downward way to 
the calm ocean caves. On reaching the green bottom, which 
I found, as she had intimated, strewed with precious things, I 
applied myself to rescue from its oozy grave some portion of the 
forgotten gold which would otherwise have remained there for 
ever. While I was thus employed, I beheld a beautiful hand 
and arm stretched beneath the edge of the bell, anda pearl of 
uncommon size and brilliancy glittered in the delicate grasp. 








|I received it, and the hand immediately vanished. ¢. H. © 
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